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ing, giving a report of dear Morris Cope’s con- 
dition, which appears to be considered as critical. 
He seems to be in a sweet state of mind. I love 
him dearly. 

“T enclose a check for ten dollars, as a little 
contribution for our beloved friend, D. H. I 
hope a sum of twenty dollars at least will be 
raised and sent. I am very desirous that his 
latter days may be rendered comfortable. It 
does not take much money to help such, whose 
habits are so simple.” 

“ PLAINFIELD, Seventh Month 30th, 1890. 

“Thy kind note received, inclosing one from 


thy remarks as to dear Morris Cope, who is a 
noble character, a Christian nobleman, made of 
sterling stuff. Such men are like the ‘stars in 
their courses,’ as mentioned by Deborah.” 


PLAINFIELD, Seventh Month 8th, 1890. 

“T have no doubt it is the new rock of relig- 
ion, whose foundation is in the head, that has 
led to the comfortable dismissal of the doctrine 
of the true cross of Christ, which the apostle 
declared was what he had learned to glory in, 
by which he was crucified unto the world, and 
which brings forth the new creature; not by a 
conformity outwardly wrought by inclination or 
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referred to well. I think it would help to show the 
connection, the absolute necessity of a due prep- 
aration of the heart before the reception of spir- 
itual gifts. I desire not to burden thee. I like 





it. He was quietly calm and cheerful, and at 
times evinced that he was still Morris Cope by 
some characteristic remarks. We did not ob- 
serve any aberration of mind, nor much deficit 


knowledge of God and of Christ which is life 
eternal. 


“T had a letter from Debbie Cope this morn- 
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of memory. He was pleased to say, when we 
took leave, that our company had made him 
feel better. It is both instructive and humbling 
to observe the fading character of all human 
qualifications, and what the finest of men are 
soon reduced to. It would be very encouraging 
to see some in younger life giving promise of 
coming up in strength of character and good 
judgment. It is the Lord that must confer these 
gifts, for every good gift and every perfect gift 
is of and from Him. In whom and as many as 
are found in Him, the Father is well pleased. 
The will and wisdom of men must be laid as in 
the dust, that the Lord alone may be exalted. 
How sweet and savory are the memoranda of 
dear Abigail Hutchinson. They are instructive 
and edifying. 
(To be continued.) 


oR “THE FRIEND.” 


Some Rarely Observed Bird Visitors and Bird 


Habits in Burlington County, N. J. 

[The paper from which the following is ex- 
tracted was prepared and read before the Moores- 
town Natural History Society, by Thomas J. 
Beans, who, while closely cecupied with his 
duties as a tiller of the soil, has, throughout his 
life been an interested observer of nature.—W. 

It is the purpose this evening to speak only 
of a few of the rarer bird visitors, and of a few 
rarely noted habits, or at least rarely recorded 
incidents in bird life within our county. 

In the year 1858 the Delaware tribe of In- 
dians were located on the very choicest Jands in 
Kansas, under their chief, “'Tanganoxie,” with 
whom I dined in that year. But though larger 
game was more plentiful among the original 


forests, it is said to be true that singing birds 
are comparatively scarce in such wild regions. 
St. Pierre, of France, writes: “It is very re- 
markable that all over the globe they discover 
an instinct that attracts them to the habitations 


of men. If there be a single hut in the forest, 
all the singing birds of the vicinity come and 
settle around it. Nay, they are not to be found 
except in places which are inhabited. I have 
travelled more than six hundred leagues through 
the forests of Russia, but never met with small 
birds except in the neighborhood of villages. 
When we perceived the sparrows fluttering 
about, we concluded we must be near some in- 
habited place. In this we were never once de- 
ceived.” 

As Burlington County has its ocean shore 
front, its pine barrens, its tide water borders, 
and its uplands with clear streams, each dis- 
trict furnishing congenial homes for the char- 
acteristic needs of differing species of birds, it 
follows that we are likely to have a greater 
number as well as a greater variety of birds, 
than similar areas with more uniformity of sur- 
face and soil. 

Among the rare birds I have met with in our 
county was one shot by a boy about two miles 
from Moorestown, and brought to me for identi- 
fication by my friend, the late Dr. S. C. Thorn- 
ton. It wasan entire stranger. Its length was ten 
inches; the whole head, neck and breast glossy 
black, the rest of the plumage russet brown, a 
white spot at the base of primaries; tail, black 
with white tip; abdomen, white ; bill and legs, 
yellow. Reference to descriptions in American 
ornithology furnished po clue to its identity. 
But after a long search among the collections 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, | found it belonged to the Starling fam- 
ily, was a specimen of Acridotheres tristis, Syn. | 
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Gracula—common name, “ Myna.” Throughout 
India and Burmah it is the commonest of coun- 
try birds, affects towns, villages and men’s habi- 
tations, rather than jungles, roosts in particular 
trees, and keeps up noisy, chattering concert. 
At sunrise disperses in groups of three or four 
to fields, follows cattle, picking up disturbed 
grasshoppers, grain or fruit. A few stay about 
houses watching for fragments of cooked rice; 
walks nodding his head; flight strong and di- 
rect. Has a great variety of notes, some pleas- 
ing and musical, others harsh ; is a household 
bird; builds in nooks, under eaves or in pots 
hung out by the natives ; nests four or five eggs 
and several broods a year. It is frequently 
caged and domesticated, following master as a 
dog. It is a good imitator and soon learns 
words and sentences. It was taken to Mauritius 
from India to destroy grasshoppers and is there 
naturalized. It is most likely that the specimen 
found by Dr. Thernton escaped from a cage, as 
I have not been able to learn of any being im- 
ported for introduction. 

Between the years 1859 and 1863 I sent sev- 
eral ducks to Dr. Brown and Mr. White for the 
Burlington County Lyceum of Natural History 
collection. Among them was a “ruddy duck,” 
which was killed by me when crossing the 
Delaware River at mouth of Rancocas in a 
skiff, during a wild storm, at some personal risk. 
Its mate I did not get. It was the only speci- 
men I saw there during a six year’s residence. 
It is met with along the shore, and we read 
also along inland rivers. Its red plumage gives 
it a unique and attractive appearance. 

Adjacent to my residence at junction of Dela- 
ware and Rancocas Rivers was a marsh, that at 
high water was covered to within thirty yards 
of the house, and that at low water was exposed 
for two or three hundred yards. This, with 
large contiguous areas, was in season covered 
with arank growth of aquatic plants, and was a 
favorite haunt and feeding ground of aquatic 
birds. The location and environment of this 
home gave opportunity for learning something 
of the relation of man to migratory wild fowl, 
especially the Mallard duck. We kept there a 
flock of domestic ducks, selecting those whose 
plumage resembled that of the Mallard and the 
Dusky duck. When wild ducks were migrat- 
ing southward in autumn, individuals and some- 
times several, but never flocks, would feed and 
associate with our domestic ducks, sit on shore 
with them during the day and frequently pass 
by the house back to the om and there spend 
the night with them. Some would allow the 
family to pass by without showing fear; others 
would rise, but alight again when they found 
their companions did not accompany them. 
This would be a frequent occurrence during 
autumn, but never in the spring when their 
movement was northward. The conjecture was 
that the autumn familiars were young birds, 
who in their flight from their birthplaces in the 
far north wilderness had never encountered or 
learned to fear the form and face of man. But 
in their migrations and winter residence in the 
South, abundant opportunity would be given 
to make man’s acquaintance to those passing 
northward in the spring. Further confirma- 
tion of this view was found in the fact that 
many of the confiding autumn visitors were not 
fully grown although fully plumaged. Argu- 
ing that fear of man is acquired, not instinctive. 

While residing at above spoken of home, we 
had in season numerous but rarely visible neigh- 
bors, the Rail Birds. Their favorite food is the 
delicious grain of the wild rice or reed, the Zi- 
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zania aquatica, gathering the harvest after it hag 
fallen from the plant to the ground, and not, ag 
does the reed bird, from the stalk. When the 
tide is out they feed and walk among the dense 
matted growth where we can scarcely force our 
hand, yerhaps in hundreds, and we may walk 
by or through their residence and not suspect 
their presence. When the tide rises or falls, 
they keep at its surface, clinging to the folia 
But even then they rarely reveal themselves by 
flight, save where men in boats passing near 
compel exposure. This habit of concealment 
and reluctant flight is well known, as also that 
there are several waves of migratory movement 
during the autumn. But little mention is made 
of their rising so freely in the evening or at 
night. Flushed during the day, they fly slowly, 
with pendant legs, and alight soon. Yet this 
hesitating and brief flight in day time is not 
from incapacity for long and bolder adventure 
on wing, but because it is its purpose not to 
rise at all in the day time, to secure safety by 
hiding and running through the matted reeds, 
for which its color and conformation of body is 
so well adapted. Yet I have seen them in emer- 
gency during high winds make flight as wild and 
well sustained as the weird English snipe. They 
have been known to alight upon vessels one 
hundred miles from land. The late John Krider 
told me he had frequently heard their voices 
high in the air as they moved over the city in 
their migratory flight. They show most intelli- 
gent discrimination in adapting their conduct 
to the requirements of successful avoidance of 
their enemies. The marsh spoken of above was 
lowest at its southern extremity, one-half mile 
below our home, and boats in quest of rail birds 
would begin there and work up as tide allowed. 
As this occurred day after day the rail birds 
seemed to learn the signification of the reports 
of guns, for some would rise, hundreds of yards 
from the advancing boats, and fly to shelter of 
shrubbery near the house and adjacent thickets, 
thus affording an opportunity for observation, 
to a motionless critic. Their peculiarities of at- 
titude and movement and concealment could 
be carefully studied. Their habit of conceal- 
ment by diving and taking position beneath 
the water, with bill above the surface, alongside 
of a plant, is well known. But I was permitted 
to see one of their exploits that I have never 
read of or heard reported by others. 

About the year 1860 I saw a rail bird among 
some docks which grew along the river's edge, 
outside of the reed limit. It was a quiet day, 
the water clear and about two or three feet 
deep. I walked out to it, but when I came near 
I saw it dive and swim readily through the 
water six or eight inches below the surface, us 
ing its wings for propelling, but of course with 
much more restraint and less extension than in 
flying. The water was so clear and calm, the 
conditions for observation so favorable, and the 
revelation so unique, that I followed leisurely 
and critically for a long time. If I paused it 
would rise near enough to the surface to lift its 
bill above it, by the side of a concealing dock, 
to breathe. At my approach, it would start 
again to swim beneath the surface, as unhesi- 
tatingly and skilfully as though it were not an 
emergency expedient, or an acquisition, but 
came of heredity. But there is danger that 
single incident may indicate an individual, not 
a class act. There is, no doubt, distinct indi- 
viduality throughout all animate nature. 

These specimens of American Crossbill ( Lozia 
curvirostra, | secured when feeding among the 
pine cones in a grove near the mouth of Raw 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


The time of year is now at hand, when many 
are arranging to leave their business and domes- 
tic duties for a few days or weeks, and stepping 
out of the daily routine of life, are preparing to 
seek in the country or at the seaside, a change 
of atmosphere and surroundings. To many, 
who are closely engaged in life’s duties through- 
out the year, the summer outing is a pleasant 
anticipation, meaning to them a relaxation from 
the daily cares of life and a recuperation to 
body and mind, that is certainly lawful and 
often very expedient. But with these changed 
conditions come other responsibilities, that we 
must not overlook, and the concern of the writer 
is, that those of us who have liberty and oppor- 
tunity to indulge in change of scenery and as- 
sociation may be found honestly endeavoring to 
let our light so shine before men, that the honor 
and glory may redound to Him whom we pro- 
fess to serve. LI apprehend that it is not diffi- 
cult for some who are concerned to lead consis- 
tant lives, to adopt the distinguishing peculiari- 
ties of our beloved Society, when surrounded 
by the strengthening influence of home training 
and kindred spirits; but ofttimes when entirely 
surrounded by strangers, who, we may be led to 
believe, know nothing of our testimonies and 
principles, and who, we may also think, would not 
understand or appreciate them, how the tempter 
does come in and endeavor to persuade us that in 
this instance at least a passive stand will answer, 
that a clear and decided stand will be more 
appropriate at some other time. How he will 
try to induce us to frame our language in such 
a way that while we do not openly violate our 
testimony to plainness of speech, yet our con- 
versation is such that it does not proclaim clear- 
ly and unmistakably that we are Friends. How 
he will lead us to believe (if we listen to his 
persuasive reasoning) that this, or that distin- 
guishing part of our dress may be laid aside 
while amongst these strangers, for they do not 
know us, and cannot miss that to which they 
have not been accustomed. How assiduously 
he will work to make us believe that this or 
that or some other testimony, however small, 
is not necessary here, because it would probably 
be misunderstood and our motives misjudged 
thereby. Beloved Friends, if we listen to this 
line of reasoning and yield compliance thereto, 
are we not hiding the lighted candle as under 
a bushel? are we not darkening the spiritual 
eye and dimming its lustre? and “if the light 
that is in us be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness.” Let us “stand fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free, and be not again 
entangled with the yoke of bondage.” Many 
times when we have little reason to think so, 
we are being closely watched by the critical 
eye of the worldly-minded, who are scrutinizing 
our every action to see if it comports with the 
profession we make, and if through unwatch- 
fulness or unfaithfulness, we are the cause of 
stumbling any of these, how much greater is 
our responsibility. 

And if we desire a measure of respect and 
esteem from those with whom we mingle, will 
they not honor us far more, if we are conscien- 
tiously concerned to openly profess and stand 
by our convictions as to right or wrong, and 
even should our associates disagree with our 
views, will they not respect us the more for 
courteously declining to participate in those 
things which we cannot consistently endorse, 
especially if we state our reasons for so declin- 
ing? And will they not be apt to think lightly 
of a religious profession, that will admit of 


cocas, in the year 1865. They mainly reside 
farther north, and are seen most frequently 
during severe winters, in our county. They are 
not conspicuous in voice, manner or plumage, 
and as you see, can only feed on seed of pine 
cones, readily. They may be distinguished by 
their quite peculiar note when feeding or flying 
across open spaces, or by the flutter of the rud- 
ders severed by the feeding birds from the seeds 
ried out from the pine cones. Regarding its 
uliar bill conformation, Wilson, the great 
ornithologist, writes: “ Its deviation from the 
common fourm, instead of being a defect or mon- 
strosity, is a striking proof of the wisdom, and 
kind, superintending care of the Great Crea- 
t er 

Anvother Crossbill, the White-winged (Lozia 
Lincoptera), is somewhat smaller and more rare. 
Witmer Stone and his compeers of the Dela- 
ware Valley Ornithological Club, in their valua- 
ble “ Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey,” record of this bird : “One was observed 
February 2nd, 1884, at Wynnewood, Pa. In bill 
formation they are unique among our American 
birds and in northern Europe. We have all 
heard the mythical story that its bill was dis- 
torted and its plumage ensanguined in efforts 
to remove the cruel nails that fastened our 
Saviour to the cross, and that the family has 
been honored with the perpetuated evidence of 
its ancestral sympathy.” 

The Mocking Bird (Mimus Polyglottus), is, 
Mr. Stone says, a very rare summer resident, 
and mentions the breeding of a pair near Engle- 
wood, N. J., in 1884, and one secured by himself 
at Cape May on Aug. 27th, 1891. I heard ofa 
pair near Hainesport, in our county, many years 
ago, and there must have been something very 
noticeable in their personality, for their visit is 
a well preserved traditional event. During a 
residence of thirty-eight years in Burlington 
County I have heard of or seen but one pair, and 
these bred near us about the year 1869. They 
arrived in the night and attracted much atten- 
tion by loud, constant and vivacious song, as 
they moved from tree to tree, and frequently 
alighted on the buildings. Its imitations of 
other birds were nearly perfect, and were often 
interjected when its own song was in mid-career 
without breaking the swift current of melody. 
This unusual outburst of vocalization, so elate 
and jubilant, startled poultry and stilled the 
songs of the birds whose homes were near us. 
This continued for several days, so that while 
the novelty and brilliancy of the incessant song 
attracted our admiration and wonder, we at 
length came to wish for a change to the more 
quiet and sweeter music of our resident birds, 
whose concerted harmony without rivalry was 
more enduringly agreeable than the rapturous 
solos of this opera singer among birds, conscious 
of his exceeding superiority aud seeming to seek 
recognition and applause, and permit no rival 
near the throne. 

But this is not said in contravention of his su- 
preme merit as a songster among American birds. 
The ecstatic outburst of music that announced 
the arrival of our mocking bird so attracted 
our attention that employ ment and conversation 
gave place to breathless wonder and admiration. 
Every modulation of voice seemed possible to 
him, from mellow, flute like tones to those bold, 
strong and exhilarant, while interspersed were 
imitations that exceeded the originals in effect, 
because following and preceding others so sud- 
denly variant, and all the while, he himself, 
elastic and winged, was never at rest, but tossed 
by ecstacy with such an abandon of enthusi- 


asm, that there was as much of vivacity in his 
movements as in his song. The nightingale of 
America, some call him. 

On our warm soils with water and swamps ad- 
jacent, the Song Thrush (Harporynchus rufus), 
finds a favorite haunt. Our home is about one- 
quarter of a mile from the Rancocas, and is 
surrounded by trees. The lane and roadsides 
are bordered by them, many of which are tall. 
Though the Song Thrush nests on the ground 
and spends most of his time near it, it is when 
perched on the topmost boughs of the tall trees 
that the thrushes in early spring and during 
the mating season, in numbers, treat us to their 
sweetest minstrelsy. However many there may 
be, their notes and merit are distinctly indi- 
vidual. We often recognize birds whose vocali- 
zation is of surpassing excellence. We had 
never been favored with more entrancing bird- 
music than during the season in which the 
mocking bird above spoken of visited us, and 
among them all was one, we thought prominent 
in ardor, and sweetness of tone, and in exquisite 
modulation. 

As we have already said, for several days the 
mocking bird, the glorious singer, had the stage 
all to himself, his energetic and various melody 
occupying the air, as if our own sweet bird 
choir had consented to be mere listeners. But 
there came a morning that exceeded all in in- 
terest. Two of the tallest trees not far from 
the house are on either side of the lane. On 
the topmost bough of one was the mocking 
bird. On the other, the song thrush perched 
at even height, not more than fifty feet away, 
evidently to challenge for the supremacy he 
had so long held, and that had so audaciously 
been usurped by another. Never was rivalry 
and effort to excel more manifest. The mocking 
bird did not change position, as his usage was, 
nor did he introduce imitations of songs as 
other birds, but with prudent husbandry of all 
his resources seemed to concentrate every faculty 
and endowment in a display of the utmost reach 
of his native power of song—of his own song. 
There was in the thrush’s voice something of 
gravity, a business like earnestness, a tone of 
anxiety, and it was vibrant with emotion. It 
was especially harmonious, even when it rose 
to its highest pitch, and sometimes would fall 
in cadence by gradations as imperceptible as 
those of the closing light of day, while its lower 
notes were sweet beyond all compare, bringing 
to mind the “ Prisoner of Chillon’s” word, “ The 
sweetest song ear ever heard.” But the stran- 
ger’s effort, confident, clear, various and thrill- 
ing, was a wild torrent of music, that overrode 
and overwhelmed the sweet stream of melody of 
the thrush, and he flew away and came back 
no more, 

Wilson, writing in 1808 of the great numbers 
of mocking birds then throughout the South, 
has this, “ but on the second of March, in the 
neighborhood of Savannah, numbers of them 
are heard on every hand, vying in song with 
each other, and with the brown thrush, making 
whole woods vocal with their melody.” The 
pair of mocking birds near by nestled in a cedar 
tree, but they were robbed of their young, four 
in number. They reared another family of 
four, and these shared the same sad fate. Soon 
after this the parent birds disappeared, and I 
have not seen or heard of any in a state of na- 
ture in Burlington County, since. The young 
birds taken from the nest were caged and sold, 
but none that I traced were good singers—did 
not inherit the parents’ genius. 

(To be continued.) 
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taking up or laying down as best suits our 
convenience? So my dear Friends, and especi- 
ally you of my own age, towards whom my 
heart frequently goes out in tender sympathy, 
may it be our righteous concern to stand firmly 
for our convictions, and not endeavor to shun 
the cross, in the vain hope that by so doing we 
shall enjoy ourselves the more; but may we 
oftener that the returning day, seek that help 
and power, which will enable us, both at home 
and abroad, to live to his honor and glory; 
that strength which will enable us to take up 
the cross to our own wills and inclinations, and 
which alone can bring us into true happiness. 
May we remember that we are members of a 
religious Society that lifts up a very high stand- 
ard before the world, and that through an in- 
consistency on our part as individuals, a shade 
of discredit is frequently reflected on the collec- 
tive body. 

So, whilst we are endeavoring to build up 
the body and the mind, enjoying the pleasure 
of a vacation, let us not be unmindful of our 
souls’ needs, and if we feel an uneasiness or a 
secret doubt in regard to anything, which, in 
the eyes of others may be entirely lawful, let 
us be willing to give our conscience the advan- 
tage of the doubt, believing that the Lord 
knoweth the conflicts of each heart and that 
for every sacrifice we lay on his altar, He will 
repay us with an abundant measure of that 
peace and satisfaction, which the world knows 
nothing of, and which it can neither give nor 
take away. 


for instance on the postal cards one sees always 
“ Carte postale, Post karte, Cartolina postale,” 
and in the cars the rules are printed in three 
columns, side by side in the three languages. 
At Berne all addresses are also given in French, 
German and Italian. 

I find this part of Switzerland especially de- 
lightful because it is out of the direct line of 
travel and being less magnificent, attracts much 
smaller throngs. 

We find prices everywhere very reasonable, 
much more so than at Geneva, especially when 
it comes te little articles sold as souvenirs, the 
wood-carvings, etc. Neufchatel is quite a little 
city and has a beautiful old castle, that is the old 
ramparts completely overgrown with ivy, are 
fascinating, but the castle itself is now used for 
“hotel de ville” or city hall. The city has 
also beautiful promenades along the lake, and 
no end of charming old streets and towers and 
fountains that date many centuries back. The 
other evening we walked over and back; it 
was too hot to go during the day so we waited 
until after “ gouter” (which is the name for the 
light evening meal). It is a most beautiful 
walk of about an hour, with lovely views and 
quaint old walls along the road on every hand, 
in fact these walls are quite a feature of the 
landscape. There are no fences but walls 
everywhere separating the vineyards and on 
either side of the roads or paths leading from 
one place to another. They all seem already 
to have stood for many centuries, and will cer- 
tainly last many more. They are built as firm- 
ly as the rocks themselves, and being covered 
with lichens and ferns and little plants of vari- 
ous kinds, are very artistic. There is one nar- 
row path that descends very abruptly from 
Cormandreche, the little village joining Cor- 
celles (you must know the villages are scat- 
tered over these mountain sides like flowers in 
a meadow, where one comes to another “clocher” 
the tower of a church having bells, one knows 
oneself to be in another town), between high 
walls that suddenly descend under the im- 
mense gateway of an old chateau, and you find 
yourself on emerging on the other side to be in 
Auvernier, another delightful little village on 
the border of the lake. 

We are quite favored with means of trans- 
portation here. The station at Corcelles is on 
a line that ascends very rapidly, crossing the 
Jura mountains and coming into France far to 
the north of the eastern boundary of Switzer- 
land. The station at Auvernier isa little farther 
down the slope and there join the two main 
lines coming into Neufchatel, the one direct 
from Paris and the other from Lausanne and 
Geneva. Besides this, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, running along the boarder of the lake, is 
another railroad which serves all the little vil- 
lages on the peninsula that juts out into the 
lake a little way below us. Then there is a 
little steamboat that makes the tour of the lake. 

Yesterday we visited a most beautiful water- 
fall, “les chutes de la Doubs” (pronounced 
doo), a little river forming part of the bound- 
ary between France and Switzerland. We left 
the little station Corcelles at half part eleven 
in the morning, following the steep grade into 
“le val du Ruz.” The valley of which I spoke 
once before as having twenty-two villages in 
it, then plunged into the mountains on the other 
side of the valley and came out in about fif- 
teen minutes at the Chaux-de-fonds, a little city 
where the greater part of the watches and 
clocks sold in Switzerland are made. We had 
to change cars a little farther on, taking then 














































a narrow gauge road to a village called Berretg, 
high up on the mountain on the Swiss side of 
the Doubs. Here we descended a winding road 
leading to the board of the river, or rather 
lake; for a distance of several miles there is g 
deep wide basin enclosed by high rocky walls 
where the water is placid asin alake. We had 
been told we were to take a boat here, but I 
thought only of course of a.conventional steam. 
er; imagine my delight when I found we were 
to be taken in a quaint old row boat up to the 
falls. We were five in company and the boat 
large enough to hold ten or more was most 
awkwardly made, at least not after the models 
of those contrived for speed, but no matter, it 
was all the better for that, and the old woman 
who rowed us had muscle enough to take us 
comfortably along. Oh, it was beautiful as a 
dream! Again and again the walls seemed to 
close in and we could see no possible way of 
going farther, but soon the bend would show 
itself, and there would be another moment of 
doubt as to where the next turn would open up. 
There were numerous fine echoes along the 
river, and at one point our oarswoman rowed 
us into a little cave, and I tapped with a stick of 
wood upon the side of the boat, the dull sound 
of which came back reverberated from the 
rocky walls like the noise of a cannon. Of 
course we all tried our voices pitched at vari- 
ous notes, but the dull sound of the wood pro- 
duced the most startling effect. While we 
were there the husband of our oarswoman came 
up with another boat full of voyagers and he 
repeated with even better results than what 
we had attempted in our boat. In a little over 
a half hour our course was at an end, the walls 
narrowed in and the placid lake became a rag- 
ing torrent. We landed on the French side, 
and taking a narrow path were in five minutes 
standing five hundred feet above and directly 
in front of the magnificent fall. There is a 
vast body of water crowded into a narrow space, 
and the fall is about seventy feet. The spray 
mounted far above where we stood, falling like 
a gentle rain about us, or rather a mist. The 
sun illuminated the whole, forming a rainbow 
in the gorge. Afterwards we descended to the 
sides of the stream and sat upon a huge rock 
projecting over the cataract just before it falls, 
it is even more impressive’ from this point of 
view. Then we returned to our woman who 
still was waiting to receive us. 
Afternoon.—At this point it occurred to me 
to see what time it was. The morning had slip- 
ped away so quickly that I was amazed to 
find it five minutes of twelve. I hastily gath- 
ered my things together and started rapidly 
down the road, for in this mountain air one 
never wishes to miss the mid-day meal, or in 
fact a meal of any kind. As soon as this im- 
portant daily task was finished M. and I started 
up again, she to take a “sommeil” to the 
murmurs of the pines and I to finish my letter. 
The lake has now changed to an intense blue 
and though there is not a cloud in the sky there 
is a heavy haze along the horizon that entirely 
hides the mountains except the tips of the 
highest peaks that are entirely white and look 
like bits of clouds motionless in the sky. But 
I must return to my trip of yesterday. I was 
going to say our woman rowed us to the Swiss 
side and there we ordered “ un diner de truites” 
that is to say of trout. We spent the half 
hour that would intervene before we could be 
served, in following the path that leads to the 
view of the falls from this side. We concluded 
that this was the finest view of all. We came 
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HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
Sixth Month 25th, 1897. 






































enanetiennailiptitaennninees 
Letter from Switzerland. 
Pres NEUFCHATEL, 49 Corcelles. 
_ Sixth Month 30th, 1897. 

I have brought my writing tablet up into 
the forest just above the village in order to 
write to you. The “ bise” or east wind is blow- 
ing from across the lake, bringing with it fresh- 
ness and clear weather as well as the delicious 
odor of the pines. I have spread a shawl on 
the green grass under the trees, below are the 
vineyards interspersed with villages and then 
comes the lake, both ends lost in the distance 
with the Alps beyond. No sound reaches me 
but the singing of the birds—the murmur of 
the wind among the pine branches and the 
occasional sound of some workmen in the fields 
around. Everything that one sees or hears 
seems the very personification of peace, content- 
ment and prosperity. The lake this morning 
is a most exquisite light green blue, so restful 
to the eye, and the mountains that I see off to 
the right between the tree trunks, are dark and 
pine covered. The Canton of Neufchatel be- 
longed formerly to France—after the fall of 
Napoleon it went over into the hands of the 
Prussians, and finally the middle of the century 
they joined the Swiss republic. Even the 
poorest peasant speaks a correct French—there 
is no “ patois” here as among the peasants of 
France. The accent of the younger genera- 
tions, who are all excellently educated, is not 
very different from that of Paris, though one 
hears a decided difference among some of the 
older people. At Geneva the accent is not 
quite so good as here and elsewhere in Switzer- 
land one hears for the most part a very decided 
mixture of accent and languages, especially 
among the common people. Wherever one 
goes all public announcements are made in the 
three languages—F rench, German and Italian, 
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back with “ une faim de loup,” loup means wolf, 
but that is the equivalent expression, and by 
the way no more elegant but equally sugges- 
tive, for our, “ hungry as bears.” The trout 
were delicious and we had an excellent salade 
and “ pommes de terre frites,” (fried potatoes) 
toall of which we did justice. It was served 
for us on the border of the river under a canopy 
formed by trimming a certain kind of tree so 
that the branches reach out in all directions 
forming an excellent shelter. 

When we were through we entered our boat 
and were rowed back to the foot of the moun- 
tain which we were forced to climb before 
reaching the station. As we left the train at 
Corcelles the moon was illuminating with a 
golden reflection, the beautiful lake, it was a 
charming walk up to the house, but the moun- 
tain air had made us all very sleepy and glad 
to “turn in.” 

I seem to be fated not to finish my letter up 
in the mountains, as soon as I settled myself to 
write after dinner and started to take up my 
pen I discovered that the necessary article had 
dropped out on my way up—there was no help 
for it I was forced to descend and borrow one 
at the house—after writing a little while I suc- 
ceeded in very adroitly turning over my ink 
well, so that I concluded the best thing to do 
would be to follow M’s example and “ faire un 
sommeil” under the tree. 

To-morrow we are going off on a long excur- 
sion with a literary society from Corcelles. 
The train leaves soon after six in the morning. 
We are anticipating much pleasure from the 
long day in the mountains, and since we will 
hear nothing but good French, it will also be 
very profitable. Nothing interests me so much 
as coming in contact with the people in what- 
ever place I am. The reason that I feel so 
perfectly at home here is, that one sees abso- 
lutely nothing depressing, no matter where one 
goes. ‘here seems to be no real poverty any- 
where in this part of Switzerland, and one sees 
no overworked women carrying heavy burdens 
on their backs, but though the life is simple the 
greatest comfort seems to reign. Every one in 
the village owns their house and some land; 
the education given at the public schools is ex- 
cellent, and every child is forced to attend. 
As a counterpart to this side of the picture 


A LITTLE WHILE. 


“ Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled.” 


shoes, bad fitting stockings, and tight garters, 
receives no attention. 

“Compression of the feet during cold weather 
is a prolific source of frost-bites and chilblains. 
Frost-bites are scarcely seen among Arctic trav- 
ellers and the Eskimo, because they wear rein- 
deer stockings and sealskin boots having a layer 
of dried grass or straw in the bottom. 

“ Washing the feet frequently does not make 
them tender, as many people erroneously be- 
lieve. It really promotes nutrition and the 
general health, and prevents the formation of 
corns, ingrowing toe-nails, and callosities. Sir 
Astley Cooper, the father of surgery, who passed 
thirty years without contracting a cold, attri- 
buted this immunity to the daily habit of bath- 
ing his feet and entire body, not with warm but 
cold water. The best time to bathe the feet is 
just before going to bed. Water is the cheapest 
and best deodorant for the feet. Even the most 
delicate may perform the Dunkard act with 
benefit and safety by first using warm water, 
which may be gradually cooled by the addi- 
tion of cold water. Ointments and lotions so 
much in vogue for the preservation of the feet 
need only be mentioned to be condemned. Pro- 
per shoes and stockings and rigid cleanliness are 
the safeguards. 

“ Unsuitable footwear is a menace to the pro- 
per development of our race. It causes chilling 
of the surface of the body in cold weather, and 
the excretory function of the skin is stopped. 
Extra work is thrown upon the mucous mem- 
brane of the upper respiratory passages, causing 
congestion and infiltration of it. No wonder 
about eighty per cent of the American people 
are afflicted with catarrh, our national disease !” 

“Constant chilling of the feet and the surface 
of the body facilitates the formation of an excess 
of uric and lactic acid in the blood, inducing 
the rheumatic and other diseases. . . . Wet 
feet have been the initial step in the causation 
of more sickness and deaths than any other 
agent known to us. The old adage, “ Keep the 
feet warm and the head cool,” is the great safe- 
guard of health. Thorough bathing and brisk 
rubbing of the skin from one to several times a 
week are essential for the prevention and cure 
of catarrh. In many cases under my observa- 
tion, even after the footwear has beer properly 
reformed, it requires a long course of treatment 
consisting of local applications, sprays, cauteri- 
zation, and operative measures to cure catarrh.” 
—J. B. Me Cassy in the Posse Gymnasin Journal. 


Reminiscences. 
Jacob Albertson’s Recollections of a Visit Paid 
by William Flanner at Plymouth. 
At our meeting that day, William sat in sol- 
emn silence, but evidently under much exercise 


Oh, for the peace which floweth as a river, 
Making life’s desert places bloom and smile, 

Oh, for a faith to grasp heaven’s bright “ forever,” 
Amid the shadows of earth’s “ little while.” 


“A little while,” for patient vigil keeping, 
To face the storm, to wrestle with the strong; 

“A little while,” to sow the seed with weeping, 
Then bind the sheaves and sing the harvest song. 


A little while to wear the robe of sadness, 
To toil with weary step through erring ways; 
Then to pour forth the fragrant oil of gladness, 
And clasp the girdle of the robe of praise. 


“A little while,” ’mid shadow and illusion, 
To strive by faith love’s mysteries to spell ; 
Then read each dark enigma’s clear solution, 
Then hail Light’s verdict, He doeth all things well. 


“A little while,” the earthen pitcher taking, 
To wayside brook, from far-off fountains fed ; 
Then the parched lip, its thirst forever slaking, 
Beside the fulness of the Fountain Head. 


“A little while,” to keep the oil from failing; 
“ A little while,” faith’s flickering lamp to trim. 
And then the Bridegroom’s coming footstep hailing, 
To haste to meet Him with the bridal hymn. 


And He who is at once both Gift and Giver, 
The future Glory and the present smile, 

With the bright promise of the glad “ forever,” 
Will light the shadows of the “ little while.” 





Footwear in Relation to Catarrh. 


“It is the special development of the great 
toe that enables man to stand erect and balance 
himself with greater ease. The farther the great 
toe is spread from the little one the greater pres- 
tige is given to the individual, because more 
leverage is gained. The construction of the 
pointed-toe shoe is calculated to destroy the 
leverage of the foot, converging the little and 
the great toes to a point. In the natural foot 
the great toe should continue in a straight line 
from the heel. 

“ The insane vanity of the wearers of shoes, 
combined with the ignorance of the shoemaker, 
have caused to be made a style of shoes that 
must result in great and lasting damage to our 
race. The so-called elegant shoes have pro- 
duced a painful picture of misery, inducing al- 
teration and paralysis of the small muscles of 
there are almost no very wealthy people. We | the foot, which has resulted in the loss of the pro- 
have three or four very charming old chateaux | per elastic step in the walk of many individuals. 
still inhabited by the old nobility in the neigh- Compression of the blood-vessels of the foot re- 
borhood, one of them has a charming park and | tards the circulation and prevents the full devel- 
the family seem to keep themselves alittle opment of the bones and muscles of the foot, leg, 
apart, but for the most part there is very slight thigh, and pelvis. The stalwart race of yore 
distinction of classes, less even than in America, | i$ being rapidly transformed into a race of 
because there is no wealthy class. One has all am since our people have become 
sorts of modern conveniences here in the way of | Slaves of fashion. 


telegraph, telephone, etc. To have water served| |“ Tight and ill-fitting shoes cause depression | of mind from eleven o’clock till nearly one, 
, , ° oe . + . . . . . 
in the houses is no difficult matter as the moun- | Of spirits, headaches, heartaches, fainting, gen- | when he arose, with his hat in his hand, say- 


tains form a perpetual reservoir. On all the eral fatigue, bad humor, and loss of serenity.” 
streets in all the villages there are interesting A radical reform in footwear is necessary 
old fountains with great stone basins where the | to secure well-shaped feet, and the nature of the 
crystal-clear water runs all the year. Just | ™aterial of which the shoe is made is of the 
above our house is a very large one, and every highest hygienic importance. The proper shoe 
evening all the cattle and horses of the village | has a broad, low heel and flexible upper and 
are driven there to be watered. A little far-|@nd sole. Unyielding canvas lining in shoes 
ther down is another fountain with two large | prevents the leather from stretching, and inter- 
stone basins and here one may see women at | feres with the suppleness and elasticity of the 
all hours of the day rinsing their clothes. foot. Iam glad to say that dealers have as- 
In all its aspects I am perfectly charmed sured me that the pointed-toe shoe is rapidly 
with Corcelles and am only sorry that it is not | being displaced by the round, full-toe shoe. 
possible to spend the entire summer here. “ Sleeplessness from cold feet leads to the use 
E.S. K. | of hot bricks and hot iron to the feet at night, 
scl init while the cause of the insomnia, viz., compres- 
Look well to your motives. 


ing, “I do not like to preach for nothing, and 
when I do preach, I expect to be paid for it. 
I have felt the prevalence in this meeting of a 
spirit hard to be reached, and I would much 
rather undertake to cut down one of the loftiest 
cedars of Lebanon, or one of the sturdiest oaks 
of Bashan than to contend with this lofty and 
self-righteous spirit.” Then he sat down, soon 
after which the meeting broke up. I remarked 
that one of our neighbors, who was not a Friend, 
put his hand into his pocket, with a frightened 
look, as if to see whether he had any money with 
him, when William said he expected to be paid 
for his preaching, evidently not understanding 
what was the nature of the pay of which Wil- 
sion of the blood-vessels of the feet by tight] liam spoke. William dined that day at my 
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father’s, and, as there were quite a number of 
Friends present, he claimed their sympathy and 
asked their advice, saying his way appeared to 
be closed up. To the first many of them freely 
responded, but none appeared willing to offer 
any other advice than this, “ That it would be 
safest to lie by till more light was vouchsafed.” 

William said, “ If I must lie by, I would pre- 
fer returning to Philadelphia for that purpose.” 
And I, continued Jacob, was directed to bring 
out the Friends’ horses. But when I returned 
to the house, I found Friends sitting in solemn 
silence, which William soon broke by asking if 
there was not a meeting of Friends within ten 
or twelve miles, in that direction, pointing to- 
ward Providence, which was one of the branches 
of our Monthly Meeting of Gwynedd. He was 
told there was. “Then,” said he, that is the 
place to which I must now go.” John Jacobs 
and Father Livezey accompanied him. 

Some time after I heard the former give an 
account of that meeting at Providence, in which 
William was again much shut up for a time, but 
at length arose, saying, “ Friends, there is a spirit 
among you which has the eye of an eagle, and 
which strikes with the beak of a hawk, and you 
are disposed to carry your neighbor’s faults in 
the fore-end of your wallets, while you are very 
careful to stow away your own in the hinderend.” 
He then went on in such a powerful testimony 
on the subject of self-righteousness as to bow the 
hearts of the people in a very remarkable man- 
ner, and John said, “‘I never shed more tears 
in any meeting in my life than I did in that 
one.” 

At Richland, William found his way again 
closed up, but, after a time of secret conflict, he 
pointed in a certain direction, and asked whether 
there was not a family of Friends living that 
way, and when he was queried of how far he 
supposed it to be, he said about five or six miles. 
One of the Friends said there was a family of 
members who lived at about that distance, and 
he supposed it was in that direction, but as they 
had to make several turns in getting there, he 
could not be certain of the course it lay from 
them. This Friend took William to the place, 
and said afterward that, at every turn of the 
road, he would ask William which way they 
should go, and that he invariably chose the 
right one, to his guide’s great admiration. 

William was made instrumental here in bring- 
ing up the woman Friend of the house out of the 
very pit of despondency, in which she had been 
so long immured that she had not been at a 
meeting for several years. This woman soon 
after came forth in the ministry, to the satis- 
faction of Friends, “and I,” said Jacob, “ re- 
member hearing her in testimony not long af- 
ter.” 

This account was given by J. A to my 

father at Yearly Meeting time, 1854. 

David Cope’s Account of His First Seeing James 
Simpson. 

When David was young he attended West- 
ern Quarter on a certain occasion, and sat in 
the back part of the meeting. At the head’ of 
the gallery he saw a very tall man, having a 
strange appearance, with a black cap on his 
head, and other peculiarities which arrested 
David's attention. Sometimes he would put his 
head between his knees, then straighten up and 
look keenly all around. After a long time Da- 
vid distinctly heard him say, “ Time is passing, 
and nothing doing ;” soon after which a woman 
arose and spoke for a time. “She did not say 
much,” quoth David, “ but what she did say 


was very good.” After she sat down, the tall 
man arose and taught by similies. He spoke of 
the various parts of a watch. Though all might 
be rightly put together, except the mainspring, 
were this wanting, the whole would be useless. 
He then commented on this. Then the different 
parts of a ship were brought into view. “More 
than I knew anything about,” said the honest 
narrator. “If all these were perfect, if there 
was no compass, the vessel would not arrive at 
the desired haven, and even had they a compass, 
and could not see the sun to take an observa- 
tion, they could not steer rightly.” He com- 
mented on this. The farmer was then treated 
of. “He might prepare the ground and sow the 
seed. It might grow nicely, but, if there were 
no fence, it would be trodden down. Were there 
a fence, and the grain ripened and was even 
threshed, if the chaff was not separated from the 
wheat the miller would not grind it, and so there 
would be no bread.” This also was commented 
on. “I wondered,” said David, who it could be, 
for I never heard a Friend preach so before. 
But I had to conclude, whoever he was, he spoke 
the truth and it came with authority. I never 
heard such a sermon.” 

On one occasion James had been unusually 
long in one of his low spots, so much so as not 
to have been at meeting for a long time. Ezra 
Comfort, visiting him, found him below hope. 
Ezra spoke very seriously on the occasion. At 
perhaps the next meeting James was much en- 
larged in testimony, and told Ezra that, after he 
had gone, he set to lighting a candle and sweep- 
ing his house, till he found the lost piece of sil- 
ver, and then had to call his friends and his 
neighbors to come and rejoice with him. 

On one occasion, while travelling in Virginia, 
James, upon entering a town, found his mind 
drawn to hold a meeting with the people whom 
he found thronging out from the court-house, 
and so he inquired of some of them whether they 
were willing to give him an opportunity, to which 
they agreed, when some one among them re- 
marked that a man had held a meeting there 
lately, but that, “as we did not like what he 
said to us, we dragged him through the mill- 
race.” This announcement greatly alarmed 
James, who was constitutionally timid. Yet, 
feeling he must have the meeting, and being 
desirous to secure himself from harm as much 
as might be, he asked if they would drag him 
through the mill-race if they did not like what 
he should say. “ No; you area gentleman. We 
won’t drag you through the mill-race.” But, 
wishing to provide against all contingencies, he 
further queried, “If I should have a meeting, 
and not say anything at all, will you drag me 
through the mill-race then ?” They assured him 
they would not, and so the meeting was ap- 
pointed, and, to James’ great relief, in a part of 
the town remote from the dreaded mill-race. 
James was much favored among them, speaking 
against slavery and other matters trying to their 
natural feelings, yet there was no disposition to 
harm him. On the contrary, they crowded about 
him, desiring to have more such meetings. Now, 
although my friend T. H. W may judge 
that such exhibitions of natural weakness as 
James at times manifested had better fall into 
oblivion, yet, with all deference to his judgment, 
they appear to me only the more to exhibit the 
power of that grace whereby he was what he 
was. 

Filled by his Master, wondrously he shone, 
His emptied vessel scarce could stand alone. 
When favored most, left in the weakest spot, 
Showing his fullness of himself was not. 


As to what T. H. W—— says of manifesta. 
tions that “the treasure is in au earthen vessel,” 
being likely to raise doubts in the minds of 
hearers concerning other communications, I am 
reminded of what a Friend, long since deceased, 
and who was a member of the same meeting ag 
James, told me regarding this very point. She 
said that a young man, being sent to his house 
on a matter of business, was so tried with James’ 
behavior that, coming back, he said, “ Well, it 
is no use for James to preach to me any more,” 
detailing what had occurred. But he was forced 
to confess the next time James spoke, “ that it 
was just as good as ever.” 

The importance of a suitable connexion in 
marriage is illustrated in an account given me 
by an old woman in Ohio concerning her sis- 
ter. As the family history is interesting, I will 
begin by saying that her father—an English 
boy—was apprenticed to a shoemaker, a mem- 
ber, though an unworthy one. He was unmar- 
ried and had no housekeeper, and was so penu- 
rious as to allow his boyslittle more than enough 
food to support life. The lad was so conscien- 
tious that, although suffering the continual pangs 
of hunger, and knowing where there was food 
within his reach, he never, she said, at any time 
took anything by stealth. The master also re- 
quired them to work in a room so cold that 
drawing the waxed ends caused their hands to 
crack open, thus causing great pain. Their 
clothing, doubtless, was scant also, but there 
being a lime-kilu near by, they used to run 
down there and get a good warming before they 
crawled into their beds. After a while the man, 
having obtained the services of a housekeeper, 
she would give the boys something between 
meals. When he had a family growing up 
around him, her father came to America, and 
settled near Nine Partners, N. Y., where lived 
that great minister, Daniel Haviland, who took 
much interest in the family, telling them pro- 
phetically that way would be made for them to 
live comfortably. On the evening of their ar- 
rival at their new home, my friend said, a boy 
came driving a cow and carrying a bucket to 
milk her in, and telling them never to ask any 
questions as to where they came from. 

On their being about to move to Ohio, D. 
H—— came to visit them, and speaking par- 
ticularly to a daughter, Jane, told her that she 
would have many suitors in this new country 
she was going to, and that, if she was careful to 
seek her right direction in the matter, she might 
be joined to one who would not only make her 
happy in this life, but be a means toward ren- 
dering her glorious in that which was to come. 

Jane was a talented girl. I have seen a du- 
plicate of a map she drew for E. Robson, when 
on a religious visit to this country, locating all 
the meetings within the limits of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. It is sorrowful to consider how few 
there are now, in comparison to the number 
then. As a specimen of off-hand drawing I have 
never seen this map equalled. Her sister said 
that among those who visited Jane was one who 
they all thought D. H.’s communication pointed 
to, and who subsequently was Clerk of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. But he did not please her 
fancy. She married one who led her an uncom- 
fortable, wandering life, and was far from being 
a help toward anything good. As a widow she 
lived and died with her sister, near my resi- 
dence, and as I give no name, perhaps it is no 
breach of charity to say, that on her death-bed 
there was no apparent sign of religious thought 
fulness. As our worthy Friend, T, Shillitoe, 
used to say, 
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By other’s harins may I be warned. 

Our late friend, C. Sheppard, gave me a strik- 
ing incident occurring in Maine. A ministering 
Friend had appointed a public meeting, and 
lodged at the house of a person of much influ- 
ence in the community, it being at a time when 
much excitement prevailed in regard to the 
Northeast boundary question between England 
and America. Her host said to her, “ Madam, 
I would like you to let me look over the sermon 
you have prepared for to-morrow, that I may 
strike out any passages calculated to foster this 
excitement. She informing him that she had 
no sermon prepared, “ Well, then,” said he, “I 
will take my seat opposite to you, and if I find 
your remarks tending that way, I will make a 
sign, and you must immediately change your 
discourse.” As they were about to go to the 
meeting, he said, “ One thing more. We dine at 
twelve o’clock, and, as I am a very punctual 
man, you must close in time for us to get home 
by that hour. He took his seat, as he had pro- 


posed, but gave no sign of uneasiness. The 


meeting also held till long after the hour named, 
and when some one made a remark to him about 
his late dinner, “Ob,” he said, “I would not 


have cared whether I got any dinner at all, if 


she only would have kept on preaching.” 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


Canada Yearly Meeting. 


Canada Yearly Meeting convened on the 


eighteenth of Sixth Mo. last. The Meeting of 


Ministers and Elders, and the Representative 
Meeting, being held the previous day. The 
former was a favored meeting, being baptized 
into a spirit of prayer and supplication for con- 
tinued blessings, and wisdom to know, and 
strength to follow the guidance of the Shep- 
herd of Israel. We walked together in a uni- 
son of a travail of spirit, whilst the Interpreter 
of the Divine will, unfolded some of the mys- 
teries of the kingdom for our contemplation. 

On Sixth-day the general meeting of Friends 
commenced by a period devoted to worship, 
when in a silent, solemn assembly, we were per- 
mitted as brethren to gather at the Master’s 
table, and partake of the bread that cometh 
down from heaven. The places of some dear 
aged pilgrims, who had long been wont to sit 
with us, we now find vacant, for their Lord 
whom they so faithfully served, has, we believe, 
recently called them to sit higher with Him. 
Their memory yet in fragrance, remains to us, 
and the echo of their language still resounds in 
our ears, “ follow us, as we follow Christ.” We 
were cheered by the presence of beloved sisters, 
and a brother from Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ting, and a young Friend from New England. 
One of the former, acceptably exercised her 
gift in the ministry on various occasions to our 
comfort and instruction. 

We received epistles from all the other Year- 
ly Meetings in correspondence with us, also one 
from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, addressed 
“to Friends in general,” with two others from 
beloved Friends who felt constrained in the 
love of Christ to address us. These were all 
read, and proved very acceptable, and to our 
edification. 

John Morland, one of the Assistant Clerks 
to London Yearly Meeting, kindly acknowl- 
edged our last year’s epistle to that meeting, 
i reply to theirs, stating that it had been re- 
ceived and read amongst them, but from other 
sources we learned, that no further action was 
taken in the matter. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that London Yearly Meeting may see for her- 








self in the light of Truth, in what an anomalous 


position she has placed herself, by her line of 


action with regard to other Yearly Meetings, 
and, that she may, by obedience to the point- 
ings of Divine grace, receive wisdom to attain 
to a more honorable position in Israel; for 
many of us are fully persuaded, did she know, 
as we do, the inflated character of many of the 
reports received by her, and the feeble claim 
which many of her sister meetings have at all 
to be called “ Friends,” she would more seri- 
ously consider her stepping stones, and ponder 
her position. The travail of our soul went forth 
on her behalf, that He who planted her a choice 
vine, may yet be pleased to anoint her eyes 
that she may see her missteppings, and turn 
from those who have led her astray, and that 
He may call both sons and daughters from 
among her children, and fill them with the 
— of his spirit, that they may uphold the 

anner of Truth in her midst; and may the 
dew of her youth yet return, and sweet incense 
be offered on pure altars. 

Our meetings for Divine worship held on 
First-day, were largely attended by the public, 
and were both held in fitting solemnity. That 
on First-day evening was unusually large. There 
was apparent an openness to receive the Truth, 
and close attention was given to the Word 
spoken. 

In considering the answers to the Queries, 
among the deficiencies noticed was that of some 
of our members not attending a// our meetings 
for worship and discipline. It was remarked 
that “if we are truly members of the church, 
which is Christ’s body, we have the life of the 
body, which is his spirit, and if we so live we 
shall have a hunger and thirst after spiritual 
food and drink, that we may partake and grow 
in the Truth. Where then could we better come 
to satisfy our hunger, than where the Lord by 
his promise, is there, to spread a table of good 
things, wherever the two or the three are met 
together in his name. When the poor and 
needy seek water, and there is none, and their 
tongue faileth for thirst, I, the Lord, will hear 
them, I, the God of Israel, will not forsake 
them. I will open rivers in high places, and 
fountains in the midst of the valleys. I will 
make the wilderness a pool of water, and the 
dry land, springs of water.” (Is. xli: 17-18.) 
And truly God was faithful to his promise, and, 
satisfied our poor with bread, and slaked the 
thirsty soul. Nor do I ever remember attend- 
ing a like gathering where all things were con- 
ducted in sweeter harmony, or where less was 
spoken out of the life, abundantly evidencing 
to us that the Great Head of the Church is still 
mindful to bless us, and to baptize us into the 
unity of the Spirit, which is the bond of Christ’s 
peace, the seal of brotherhood in Him. 

Friends’ hearts were opened toward each 
other, which they proved by their liberality in 
subscribing privately amongst themselves the 
greater part of the remaining debt incurred by 
their consent to liquidate a quit-deed-claim on 
the Meeting-house; and this they did, not but 
that they felt assured their just claim could not 
be contested in law, but for peace’ sake. For 
in faith and in doctrine we stand where we long 
had stood, where our fathers stood, and where 
we believe our early Friends stood and that, 
with the Truth. For we are not of those who are 
given to change. We deeply feel our needs and 
our nothingness, but by faith we have proved 
the grace and exceeding bounty of our Lord, 
toward us, all unworthy as we are, of the least 
of his many unmerited favors. 





And we have been led to believe and by 
faith we see that if in this our day, when through 
worldly prosperity temptations abound, when 
the world is so intent in the pursuit of pleas- 
ures, and a hasting to be rich, and when they 
frame a religion to suit their carnal inclina- 
tions, that if there be found amongst those who 
are the called of God, individual faithfulness, 
like to that of Abraham, who, acting in obedi- 
ence to that call, withdrew from the spirit and 
manners of the world around him, then would 
there be an arising of Truth in its power and a 
gathering together around the standard of Truth, 
for such must needs be, ere the kingdoms of 
this world become that of God, and of his Christ. 
Zion’s walls must be rebuilt, not by man acting 
in his own will, neither by might nor by the 
power or wisdom of man, but by the power of 
the spirit of the Lord. And it is only as Zion’s 
children become willing to submit to Christ’s 
yoke on their own will and way, that they will 
be fitted to become soldiers of the cross, going 
forth to victory, led by, and in the power of, 
the Lamb. 

Canada Friends concluded this interesting 
occasion, by a meeting for worship on Third- 
day, Sixth Month 22nd, known as Jubilee 
day, in commemoration of the Sixtieth An- 
niversary of Queen Victoria’s Coronation; and 
the difference was very marked between those 
who, by idle pomp and folly, demonstrated their 


joy, and that of Friends quietly adoring Him 


by whom “ Kings reign and Princes decree jus- 
tice,” for obedience to his law, is that right- 
eousness which exalteth a nation, and draws 
down a blessing on both prince and people. 
His canopy over us had been from sitting to 
sitting, one of love, and we separated in the 
same love, the fruit of Christ's spirit in us, that 
which is the badge of true discipleship, and the 
substance of our fellowship. 
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We have received a pamphlet, written by 
George D. Dowkontt, M. D., describing the low 
state of medical knowledge and practice in many 
heathen countries, and the unnecessary suffer- 
ings of humanity arising from this condition ; 
and urging the need of increasing the number 
of medical missionaries. Itstates that in Africa 
sickness and disease are almost universally at- 
tributed by the natives to witchcraft, and this 
belief necessarily prevents the use of rational 
means for healing them ; and leads to the mur- 
der of many innocent persons, accused of be- 
witching others. A similar superstition pre- 
vails among the Indians on the northwest coast 
of America. 

The pamphlet describes many cases of suffer- 
ing in various parts of the heathen world, aris- 
ing from the general ignorance of proper medi- 
cal and surgical treatment. Its object is to 
awaken attention to the importance of sending 
out persons properly trained to act as medical 
missionaries in the dark parts of the earth. 





We have received a circular of the Phila- 
delphia African League, an association organ- 
ized to promote the welfare of Africa, and es- 
pecially to endeavor to counteract some of the 
evils of slavery. Its proposed plan of action is 
to acquire a body of fertile lands by concessions 
from Basenens countries, and by purchase from 
the natives, and establish there Christian set- 


